LADIES’ MAGAZINE, 
LITERARY GAZETTE. 

Vou. IV. AUGUST. No. VIII. oat 
Tour or THE Matt. 

Yes, we can make our Tour at home, i a 

The mind has space and power to range ; ee ite, 

And there is ne’er a spot on earth iis 

But holds the new and strange. if 
is the season when the faculty of locomotion, which 
Americans possess in a remarkable degree, is fully. dis- ie 3 
played. Persons of all classes are afflicted with a periodical a 
restlessness ; the cause we shall not stop to guess, but it is a ee 
national disorder, and every section of our country seems pretty | ae 
equally affected by the mania. ‘Travelling has been hitherto i Be 
the grand specific, though a few, who might be supposed quali- os i | 
fied to give an opinion, have recommended employment and Sa 
exercise at home, if steadily and temperately followed, as Vee 
equally safe and sure, and less expensive. But that remedy is ) ee 
not so agreeable, and it has hitherto found little favor, for there “. ie 
is no art in which mortals are more deficient, or less willing to 5 Eee 
be taught, than that of making their own happiness. We rarely ; fag Se | 
study how to appreciate the blessings we do enjoy so as to a? ieee 
compensate for those denied us. Yet this domestic manufac- :. a 
ture of pleasure is within the scope of every person’s abilities ; i) ae 
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only work up the raw materials time and chance, which are ac- 
corded to all, ingeniously and advantageously, and you will al- 
ways have some profit, and some beautiful fabricks. But to 
work up these at home is a secret Americans are yet to learn ; 
at present they must have a broad space for the operation, and 
it seems to make little difference where they go, so they do but 
keep moving. ‘The Southerners come North, and the North- 
erners go South, and both are benefited by the change. The 
Grand ‘Tour is, however, the most desirable privilege of the tra- 
veller. It must certainly be a grand affair, and I should like 
to participate its advantages—dut.—The reasons of that un- 
compromising monosyllable need never be told. It is sufficient 
when we meet with a ‘ but” to know the objections are insur- 
mountable ; the matter settled definitely, if not satisfactorily. 

But we were speaking of the Grand Tour as though it were 
the only one worth making. When a gentleman and lady start 
on their journey to New York, and then up the Hudson, and to 
Niagara, and through the Canadas, they are congratulated on 
the happiness they must enjoy. If the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth were told, if we could know all they suffer, their 
fears and fatigues, their perils and privations by flood and field, 
the scorchings, storms and sea-sickness they must endure, the 
stage joltings they feel, and the steam-boat accideuts they fear, l 
hardly think we should consider that one in a hundred, who make 
the tour for pleasure merely, will find the balance in his or her fa- 
vour. But then there are reasons which render travelling quite 
desirable and necessary. When, for instance, you have a given 
number of pages to write, and feel in your heart no inspiration, 
it is a fine thing to have an opportunity of seeing places and 
persons which will excite ideas. Yet even for this it is not ab- 
solutely indispensable to go abroad, if one could only possess 
the art to 


Touch the familiar with the hues that trace 
The spirit’s freshness on the faded face. 


This art I have been endeavoring to acquire of late, and as I 
cannot well make the Grand Tour, I have concluded to call the 
Tour I can make Grand. It is a new route for a tourist, and a 
beautiful one, as all our citizens, who are now exploring and ad- 
miring the wonders of other cities, will testify, unless they fear 
to hazard a comment respecting the scenery of a place of which 
they know so little. I heard a lady of Boston remark, (she 
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had just returned from a visit to New York,) that she was re- 
peatedly asked how she liked the Battery ? if she did not think 
it as fine as the Common? Qc. and she was obliged to decline 
answering because she had not noticed, hardly seen the Mall 
this season. She visited it as soon as she could after her re- 
turn, and was enchanted with its beauties. Ah, if it were not 
our own, so constantly to be seen, so easily accessible it would 
be a paradise—but men never value their Eden while they can 
enjoy it securely and without effort. We must banish them, 
and then they will begin to count its worth. Self banishment, 
on the contrary, disposes us to depreciate what we renounce. 
If any of my readers have been exiles from the Mall this sea- 
son, I hope they will not refuse to visit it with me, and listen 
while I sketch the scenery, incidents, thoughts and fancies that 
have at various times amused me in my walks around it. 
None but faint, slight and imperfect sketches are attempted. 
Pictures of the imagination are never transferable through the 
medium of the alphabet. Go, see the Common, and feel its 
beauty, and draw your own pictures. 

We will take the true paradisaical hour, the cool of the morn- 
ing for this exploration. Our fresh country looks best in the 
early day. It is for hoary antiquity to shrink and conceal her- 
self beneath the mantle of night, 


“¢ It will not bear the brightness of the day, 
Which streams too much on all years, man hath reft away.”’ 


No prating, then, about moon-beams, and the pale light of the 
stars, and the “ silver edging of imagery.” Come at half-past 
five, if you can rise so early, or six o’clock at farthest. We 
will enter from Boylston street, because that is the best point 
for the opening of the scene. ‘The effect as you advance, and 
see the avenue, which seemed closing at a little distance before 
you, widening and lengthening, and the Common, with its 
wealth of fresh, green, living wees, expanding as though it were 
bursting away in joy from the close streets and dingy houses 
which press upon it on the South and East, till the view of the 
wide meadows and bright waters brings the assurance of life, 
liberty and fresh air, is so exhilarating, that I am sure the veri- 
est dyspeptic, who has failed to find a relief from Halsted’s 
‘pickling and ironing,” would feel himself better for the sight. 

The sun is shining, but the high buildings on ‘Tremont street 
intercept every ray, and the gravelled walk has a deep shade 
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resting all along beneath the thick boughs of the old trees, as 
though night were Joath to leave the place where her reign has 
so often been called “ beautiful.”’ It is all grey and gloomy up 
the long avenue, except where an opening between the build- 
ings permits one bright line of sunbeams to stream, like a burn- 
ing meteor across the path. Now there is a demonstration that 
contrast heightens beauty, and that the rare has a wonderful in- 
fluence on fancy. The sun is shining on the Common, mea- 
dows, waters, on the far off villages, and hills, and woods, but 
nowhere do his beams look so bright, so pure, so heavenly, in 
short, as though they might typify the glory above, as where 
they pierce through the deep gloom of the avenue, turning to 
molten gold the roots of that dark tree, and bathing the ground 
with a light on which you would hardly dare set your foot—it 
looks hallowed. And then your fancy is busy suggesting com- 
parisons—that stream of sunshine through the shade—it is like 
hope in affliction—(that is hacknied,)—like a gift to the desti- 
tute—like the smile of a friend when one is encompassed with 
enemies ;—it is like the glow of holy faith on the dark places of 
the grave. 

* * * * * 

The Romantic. One very essential requisite in working up 
a romantic description or picture is to place your principal fi- 
gures at a distance, and involve them in a good degree of ob- 
scurity. ‘The romantic can no more bear the close investiga- 
tion of sight and thought than a ghost could endure broad day- 
light. ‘These are the reasons that make ruined castles and 
tangled forests of such mighty importance to the writers of ro- 
mance. Now here, on the right, is a beautiful range of houses, 
or a range of beautiful houses, which you will, and I presume 
there may be those within who world adorn a novel ;—beings 
of poetry, young, beautiful, happy or sorrowful; and yet I can- 
not think of these same houses only as comfortable and elegant 
tenements of brick and mortar, where the people live for the 
important purposes of eating, sleeping and dressing, as though 
these were the chief things to be done under the sun. 

But just glance your eye, turn, if you please, across the 
Common, and meadows, and waters, to yonder white cottages 
that are peeping from amid the trees on that far off hill side : 
there I would goto find a heroine. See, how soft the lights 
and shades blend in the distance, and what an air of repose, of 
unworldliness, there is over the villages and houses that are be- 
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ing revealed as morning slowly lifts her dewy mantle from the 
earth. Are there not flowers all around those dwellings? and 
birds singing in the trees? and bees just beginning their hum 
of happy industry ? 

And what can you see to charm you in the appearance of 
these brick edifices that stand here all in a row, and all so ex- 
actly alike, that were Ali Baba’s house among them the robber 
would never find it without it had the mark? ‘Truly they speak 
of wealth, of success in trade, of careful economy, and all the 
comforts our free country permits her citizens to earn and en- 
joy, and these things are good and to be desired ; but they do 
not include the romantic. American novels must owe their 
chief excellence to the delineations of ‘character and descrip- 
tions of scenery—there must be little mystery in the plot. Sim- 
plicity is the grand charm. 

* * % * * * * * 

Improvements are excellent when they are finished, (not in- 
cluding the dust from the M’Adamized streets,) but the being 
amproved is no such delightful process to witness. A ruin we 
can make intensely interesting. ‘There, old traditions hold their 
revelry. Dim recollections and ancient names stimulate the 
curiosity, and the imagination feels at liberty to fill up the out- 
line of rumour in whatever way will please her best, making the 
picture such as will charm or thrill for the moment ; and when- 
ever we wish to escape from the images our fancy has raised, 
it is but to summon reason, and she will tell us they have long 
since passed away. 

But yonder new buildings that hold up their heads as proudly 
as a beauty who thinks herself almost qualified to ** come out,” 
they have no bygone history ; their fate is yet to be unsealed, 
and few would care to look through the future’s glass, and call 
up the long line that may inhabit those buildings. 

Whenever we contemplate coming events it is more than the 
past, in reference to ourselves or children. ‘ Speak then to 
me,” said Banquo, when he heard the prediction of Macbeth’s 
fortune. ‘ Speak then to me,” says every heart when the mys- 
teries of the future are the subject of thought. ‘* What shall I 
be? what part will my descendants act in the drama of unfold- 
ing years ?”——But when we dwell on the past, we feel our own 
time of action has been so brief, and we have done so little 
svorth recording, that we are fain to shelter our weakness under 
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the proud consciousness of what men, the collective genera- 
tions of the earth have effected. 

Churches are the national symbols of our Christian faith, 
and I pity the person who can pass them by unconcernedly as 
he would a common edifice. What glorious remembrances 
and associations of thought the sight of a temple, dedicated to 
the living God, may inspire ! Reflect what a pure, purifying 
and happy reliaion 3 is ours. While Mahomet, and Brama, and 
the gods to which the heathen bow down, keep their deluded 
followers in darkness and bondage, and subjected to tortures 
and death, our divine Saviour has brought life and immortality 
tu light, and has made men free. The spirit of Christianity it 
is that has sustained and exalted the American people. ‘The 
temples of God were raised by our fathers as soon as they had 
planted themselves on these shores, and to the influence of the 
Bible, in moulding our national character, we owe our indepen- 
dence and singular prosperity. 

There is a striking difference in the situation and external 
appearance of the two churches, St. Paul’s and Park street. 
One looks as if shrinking away from the world, the other seems 
courting its scrutiny 5 ; one stands as if inviting saints, the other 
as warning sinners; one to comfort, the other to awaken. 
This characteristic parallel is only applicable to the outward 
show, and has no reference whatever to the tenets of those who 
assemble at either church. They count themselves as brethren, 
and worshippers of the same God. 

The Prospect. We will pause here, at the head of Park 
street Mall, and overlook the Common from my favorite point 
of observation. ‘Till we reaca this spot the ground wears a lit- 
tle too much the air of the parade. But here the formality of 
the drill-ground disappears, and the Common, in its beauty and 
glory, is before you. ‘There are the dark, old, majestic trees, 
standing up, proud and tall like giants to keep the city’s din 
from this region of quietness; and there are the lithe green 
elms scattered around in their youth and freshness, tossing their 
green branches as though they were plumes; and there, too, 
is that monarch of the sylvan scene, the Great Elm, with its 
broad crown of leaves, a patriarch that has seen generations of 
men pass away, while its own strength was maturing. Let it 
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stand alone. Nota tree of man’s planting should be suffered 
to encroach its shadow on that of the Great Elm. 

But trees are not the sole beauties before us. The wide 
green vale, the swelling knolls that seem heaving up their heads 
to gaze on the bright sheet of water, that, like an eye of light, 
is opening and giving life to the picture; and then the mea- 
dows, and river, and the villages, and the rich back ground of 
hills, and dales, and woods, all looking animated by that spirit 
of industry which has converted a wilderness into a garden, 
stretching as far as the eye can pierce. All is life, and loveli- 
ness, and happiness. Where, where, in all the Grand Tour, 
can be found a landscape of such varied and charming beauty ? 
Scenes more sublime may be found, but the eye tires with gaz- 
ing on sublimity, and the fancy grows cold from utter inability 
to express its emotions. Sublime objects, like tragedy, to be 
relished must be sparingly enjoyed. We cannot, for any long 
time, indulge the feeling of awe, which agitates and delights the 
soul ; it would soon become stupid indifference, or a wonder as 
monotonous as a conversation in blank verse. 

The Pond. You may go forward, you will wish to, that you 
may see the beautiful sheet of water more distinctly ; but for 
the gratification of this curiosity you must pay the penalty of a 
disappointment. ‘The glimpse first obtained is that of bright, 
living waters, as though a fairy inlet were flowing up through 
the green vale, and we expect to find it lose itself in a shady 
grove, or wind away murmuring to the flowers on its banks its 
song of happiness, till it mingles with the river beyond that soft 
meadow. 

No such romantic history belongs to the pond. It looks, for 
all the world, like a huge reservoir, with its smooth and well- 
wrought granite embankment, where not a fissure is to be seen, 
or a shrub permitted to strike its roots. 

I dislike to sce water, the most living of inanimate substances, 
confined, like a bird in a cage, or, at least, to have the restraint 
so glaring. If there were a tuft of willows on the south-west, at 
the extremity of this basin, and there might have been, or a few 
trees, with some kind of creeping plants to hang their festoons 
over the embankment, so as to break the monotony of following 
with your eye round and round this stone border; O, it would 
have been charming! I[t would have had the charm of senti- 
ment as well as situation ;—have been a theme for poetry, and 
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a spot for the poet :—it is a very convenient place for the little 
boys to sail their boats. 

There they are now, the rogues, busy as bees and merry as 
birds. I wonder how the idea, that idleness was pleasure, ever 
came to be entertained by men. A child has no such notion. 
Action is the joy of the young, and to direct that activity rightly 
is the whole secret of education. How truly the sports of the 
boy image forth the labors of the man. There, now, on the far- 
ther side of the pond is a little fellow watching the approach of 
his boat to the shore. He stoops, with outstretched arms, in- 
tently and silently waiting till it shall come within his reach. 
It moves slowly, very slowly, the wind is light, and the boat too 
near the shore to feel the air on its tiny sails. ‘That boy will 
soon learn that success does not satisfy. He has almost 
reached the fruition of his wishes, he has grasped the boat, and 
what avails it? Why he has only to carry his boat to the other 
side of the pond and let it sail again. His labors are not done, 
though the voyage is ended. Just so, my boy, should you live 
to enact the part of the merchant, will you find a ceaseless round 
of exertion before you. And when your rich ship arrives from 
India you will stretch your hand to grasp what will never satisfy. 
You will be anxious to adventure again, and hurry the depar- 
ture of your vessel that you may have the pleasure of hope. 
Yes, hope is the secret of earthly happiness. He has set his 
boat afloat again before the wind, that little fellow, and it is 
running a race with two other boats. How their owners shout, 
and clap their hands, and frolic. QO, they are all sure of win- 
ning the race! but as the boats near the other side, those little 
hearts will beat differently. Fear, regret or exultation will agi- 
tate them, if anger does not intrude,—for all cannot be grati- 
fied. ‘The boats are already separated. ‘The little boat has 
won. I hope it belongs to the little boy: I always lke to see 
those who are struggling against odds succeed. 


* * * * * * * * 


Nature and Art. Here is a favorable spot to decide the 
pretensions of these two rival claimants to our admiration. A 
range of splendid buildings is on one hand, a quiet vale, orna- 
mented with a few trees, on the other. Will any, who wander 
here, turn away from the simple beauties of nature to gaze on 
the elaborate and costly piles of art? I will not believe it of an 
enemy ; and I have no such friend. 
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The charm of nature is simplicity. Ifthe sky wore the co- 
lors of the rainbow, and earth were a parterre of flowers, we 
should soon grow weary of admiring the splendors. Nature 
attracts us*to love her by her calmness and _pleasantness, by 
drawing out the heart in sympathy with ber sights and sounds, 
It is but seldom she seems disposed to dazzle, and rarely that 
she aims to astonish. We may find a thousand soft-flowing 
streams for one foaming and thundering cataract; and we may 
waich for years the beautiful clouds, and see myriads, white as 
angel’s wings and radiant as their robes, before we behold one 
rise lurid with the imprisoned whirlwind. 

Why do we not fashion our own tastes by this standard of 
Nature, and prefer simplicity to pomp? Why do we make so 
much effort to dazzle and astonish, when to be loved it is only 
necessary to be pleasing? 

Green and blue—above, below—nothing but green and blue ; 
and yet there is no lack of variety in the beauty of the sky and 
earth. It is by the disposition of the colors, the contrasts, 
blendings, harmonies that this fine effect is given, and the tout 
ensemble made so charming. 

So in the human world, from two motives of action may be 
displayed the perfection of moral beauty. Love to God, pure 
as the blue bright heaven,—love to man, rich as the green fer- 
tile earth, were these displayed in all their warmth of coloring, 
and fresheiess and bounteousness, how blessed it would be to 
live! 

* * # * * * * 

Recollections. Like to look on an edifice that has a history. 
It is not in the compass of my mind to make acquaintance with 
a building merely for its beauty or magnificence. I must feel 
interested for its inmates, or interested in its recollections, or I 
shall pass the most splendid temples and palaces by without re- 
gard. True, I can see they are fine and finished, but this en- 
gages my thoughts for their architects, not the materials 
of brick, granite or marble. And I never covet a fine 
house. 

This confession may account for the taste which makes me 
prefer Hancock House before any of the princely structures 
which adorn Beacon street. That old mansion house is a 
proud pile in my eyes. It calls up the past. It breathes the 
names of our patriots, and heroes and statesmen. It is in itself 
a history of our revolution, for with the memory of the great 
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and generous man whose name it bears, is connected the most 
striking incidents of that mighty epoch. 

When looking on Hancock House, the Common assumes a 
dignity from being the “ parade ground,” the spot where free- 
men have gathered in their might, and broken the yoke of des- 
potism ; where they have congregated in their rejoicings that 
freedom was the birthright of man. 

Compare the “ Field of the Cloth of Gold” with this * Field 
of Free Men.” Francis the First and Henry the Eighth in 
their splendid tournaments and magnificent festivals, which ga- 
thered the beauty and chivalry, and exhausted the wealth of 
two mighty kingdoms, are imposing pictures certainly ; but 
contrast them with Washington and Lafayette, who have both 
stood in their glary on this “ Field of Free Men,” surrounded 
by troops of rejoicing free citizens, with blessings in their 
hearts and praises on their lips, and how poor seems the bar- 
baric magnificence with which arbitrary power seeks to dazzle 
its victims, compared with the Godlike virtues of the pure pa- 
triot, devoting himself to the cause of his country, of freedom, 
and the rights of man! 

Walking. Very few of those who walk here (there are but 
few who walk here at all,) of a morning come to pass an idle 
hour, or gratify an idle curiosity. All have some motive that 
they consider important. Some are going to their daily em- 
ployment, and take this way as the most convenient. You will 
know these by their hurried pace and strait forward course, ge- 
nerally erossing the Common by one of the footpaths that now 
chequer it in every direction. You may sometimes see one of 
these busy ones casting a furtive glance at the prospect, as 
though comparing the bright and beautiful landscape around 
him to the dark, close prison of a workshop or counting house 
to which he is hastening. He must sigh at the contrast. But 
usually there is none of this sensibility displayed. ‘They plod on, 
anxious to reach their destination, with an air that seems to say, 
‘¢‘ Business before pleasure,”—“ A penny saved is a penny 
earned,”—** The way to wealth, if you desire it, is as plain as 
the way to market,” &c. Sage maxims these for the worldly. 
I marvel no Christian has yet dared to alter the last proverb 
thus, “* The way to wealth, if you desire it, is not the way to 
heaven.” Yet nothing is more clear than that the heart cannot 
serve God and Mammon; and that the inordinate love of 
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wealth Americans are now indulging, and the devotion of all 
their efforts to obtain it, must be corrected, and the love of ex- 
cellence, in mind and conduct, made their ruling passion, or a 
flood of corruptions will sweep over our land, before which pa- 
trictism and piety must be prostrated. 

Wealth is not, even for this world, the chiefest of blessings. 
Ask those who, with languishing step, walk here in search of 
health, and they will tell you the tnines of Peru are of no con- 
sequence compared with a sound constitution, and that to the 
hopelessly ill, the riches of the earth are dust, and its precious 
things ashes. I was struck with this expression of indifference 
to all outward things, in the countenances of two females whom 
I saw here some weeks since. I first noticed them as I entered, 
from Park street, Tremont street Mail. They were a few 
paces before me, and I thought they were both invalids, they 
crept along at such a tottering pace, their arms linked together 
as though they were sustained by the feeble support thus mutu- 
ally given. 

I threw a glance at them as I hastily passed, for I was in a 
hurry that morning, and I could not pause to sketch characters. 
A pair of mild black eyes, with a lustre not of this world, met 
mine; and but for the corpse-like face I might have thought 
they belonged to an angel. ‘There was too a smile,—no, not 
that exactly, but an expression that just quivered the pale lip as 
though it would have said, ‘* How fast you walk.” [ felt it as 
a reproach, as though I had attempted purposely to wound the 
feelings of those afflicted ones by showing them how much faster 
than they I could walk, boasting to possess a privilege of which 
they were deprived. The look of that dying young creature 
pursued me down the Mall, and when I reached Boylston street 
I concluded to turn, and walk Jeisurely back that I might meet 
them, and thus have an opportunity of judging whether they so 
much deserved my sympathy. 

Their dress I had noticed. ‘They were clad in deep mourn- 
ing, and I always feel pity and respect for a woman who is thus 
apparelled. it is a guarantee that the wearer is not unworthy, 

that she has endured grief, and has laid it to her heart. 

Before I met the mourners | knew their history. The mo- 
ther and daughter were all that remained of a once happy fami- 
ly. They had died, one son at New Orleans of a fever, and 
one perished in a storm at sea,—and the four sweet girls had 


grieved for their brothers till they pined and consumption fas- - 
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tened on their hearts, and one by one they went down to the 
narrow house. I saw their anxious father as he journeyed from 
place to place in search of a propitious spot for his fading flow- 
ers. I saw their mother as she tended their pillows, and closed 
the eyes of the first, and the second, and the third—and still 
she struggled to be resigned, to bear up, to speak words of 
comfort to her husband, “and soothe, and if possible save, that 
last young bud, that cherished one. It might not be. The 
decree had gone forth : but what the tender “mother might sup- 
port the heart of manhood could not endure. The father pray- 
ed earnestly that the cup might pass from him, that he might 
not lay down the head of his last child, his beautiful one in 
dust. His prayer was answered, and he was removed from 
his earthly sorrows. Then it was ‘that the heart of his affecti- 
onate wife was broken! And so they were passing away, mo- 
ther and daughter ; but still the decay was so gentle, so meek, 
that neither was sensivle of her own weakness, and they conti- 
nued to cherish hopes for each other, to encourage each other, 
to make efforts for the recovery of each other, while a stranger 
could see that they were both on the borders of the grave. 

I gathered this story from the wan and sad yet not despairing 
faces of those two feeble women; I give it as conveying a more 
definite idea of their appearance than would any description of 
forms and features. Whien we look on an emaciated and dying 
creature we should only portray the mind and heart. 

It is a mournful task to count the days of darkness in human life ; 
and we should not too sadly dwellon these. There are many 
bright hours, yes, years of sunshine. The father who is walking 
yonder with his two sweet little girls is enjoying one of the bright 
mornings. ‘There they go, laughing and jumping, to hide be- 
hind the large trees till papa has passed, and then they dart out, 
bounding like fawns till they overtake him, and each puts her 
little hand into his, and, with such an air of confiding love, 
throws her eyes upward to catch his smile ; and he looks down, 
first on one, and then the other, probably, for I am at too 

reat a distance to hear him speak, saying some endearing 
word. It will sink into their hearts, and make their young 
affections and powers of mind expand, like morning sun- 
shine on budding flowers. No display of human feelings 
is so touching, so humanizing as the tenderness of a father 
towards his young children. We expect this display from 
a mother. She cannot choose but love her infants. ‘They 
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are her charge. But men have other business, engrossing and 
often stern pursuits, that seem to disqualify them for enjoying 
the simple graces and beauties of childhood. And so, if a man 
provides liberally for his family, he is called a good father. He 
is not bound to caress, hardly. notice his young children, or in- 
dicate that he loves them. But this conduct is not wise. Every 
father is a happier and better man in proportion as he cultivates 

a tender and generous love for the beings dependent on him for 
support. The law compels him to provide for them, (the ne- 
cessity for that law is a libel on man,) love only can make his 
duty happiness. ‘To love children it is necessary to take an in- 
terest in their ways and feelings; and when I see a father un- 
bending his mind in the innocent prattle of his litde ones, I con- 
gratulate him as increasing his own stock of enjoyment, and 
laying a sure foundation of ‘confidence by which he may govern 
and guide his family without the need of going always armed 
with authority. 

How dearly those little girls love their father ; he is to them 
the paragon of the world; and how eagerly, when they reach 
home, will they hurry to tell their mamma what papa said, and 
all they have seen in their walk ! She, the gentle lady, was de- 
tained by her infant, the only son, and he will be all ready, 
bathed and dressed, and as fair as a rose, to greet his father 
and little sisters with his smiles and pretty ways. Now, is there 
a man, having no one to care for save his own sweet self, who 
has been walking this morning for an appetite, think you, who 
will sit down to his breakfast with the blithe heart and healthy 
relish that father enjoys? There are some, probably, who walk 
there, in this Eden of a spot, only to gain an appetite for gross 
food, inhaling the soft, fresh, cool breeze that floats around as 


if in search of odors to perfume the winds, and thinking all the 
while of hot coffee, toast and butter, beef steaks and baker’s 
‘rolls! The idea is sacrilegious. No wonder the curse of dys- 


pepsia is inflicted on such transgressors. ‘They sin against na- 
ture who convert the blessings, intended to regale the other 


senses, to the pampering of taste, and, in scenes that should ele- 


vate the heart and mind, yield all their thoughts to animal ap- 
petites. 

Nature has ordained that to promote social happiness, always 
meaning virtuous enjoyments, is the way to make individuals 
the most happy; and those who think least of themselves are 


‘the most amiable and most contented. 
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Charles street. We are here, at the corner of Beacon and 
Charles street Mall. ‘The walk before us looks Jong and some- 
what weary and desolate. ‘The trees are yet too young and 
small to yield much shade, and so there is none of that rich- 
ness and repose in the solitude which charms and beguiles in 
the umbrageous walk.” 

I wish the trees were larger. A full-grown tree always seems 
indigenous to the soil where it stands, and so we regard it as 
being at home and happy; but these that stand here, sentinels 
of this park, look like exiles, poor things, as though they were 
pining for their free native wocds. It is a beautiful theory that 
‘considers the tree, which has long given its shade or fruit, as a 
benefactor; and 1 wish we had somewhat of this fanciful idola- 
try among us. Americans have sinned against taste most 
grievously in their disregard of trees, and in their utter indiffer- 
ence to the destruction of their noble forests. If there were 
rural deities, the Dryads, and Hermadryades, and the whole ar- 
ray of wood nymphs would haunt our steps with shrieks of ven- 
geance. 

A better and more refined spirit and taste are now begin- 
ning to prevail, and in process of time we may become con- 
vinced that the rural beauties of trees, shrubs and flowers are 
indispensable ornaments around private dwellings as well as 
public walks. 

But we must say something in favor of this long Park ; one 
attraction it has for me which none of the other Malls afford,— 
I have always seen birds here, sometimes quite a flock of little 
brown birds, and no where else in my walk have I met with 
one, or heard only a solitary wren. These little birds fre- 
quently hover round a particular tree, the first one on the right 
as you enter this park, and there they chirp and sing in high 
glee. Ihave been three times to that tree, thinking I might 
‘discover a nest, but the leaves have concealed it, if there be 
one—I shall look again when the branches are bare, just to sa- 
tisfy my curiosity. Now, my good reader, you are probably 
laughing at this confession of interest about a bird’s nest. Had 
I been travelling to Niagara, aad turned aside to visit the 
** Mountain House,” or the wonders of the Katskill, you would 
have thought the fashionable style of curiosity commendable. 
The minute has its interest as well as the magnificent, and [ 
think it no mean acquirement, in the narrow circle to which in- 
dividuals are chiefly confined, to be able to discover sources of 
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innocent amusement in trifles, and to make these of sufficient 
linportance to prevent our repining because greater things are 
denied us. 

The Common, on this side, is a green bluff looking hill; the 


most romantic feature about the prospect is the appearance of 


two venerable trees that stand together as the only survivors of 
the original stock. There they are rooted, their branches in- 
tertwining as though exemplifying Darwin’s Loves of the Plants, 
or as if they were intending to illustrate those poetic friendships 
that in youth so enchant us. Damon and Pythias always come 
first on the roll of faithful friends. ‘To my mind their story is 
not half so touching as that told in the simplicity of truth by the 
inspired writer. The friendship of David and Jonathan is the 
theme for a poet or painter. ‘Take the sketch at the moment 
when the lad has departed with the arrows—David is rising out 
of his place with a countenance expressive of gratitude and 
grief, while Jonathan, with a look of unmitigated anguish, has- 
tens to meet and kiss and weep with him. It is Jonathan’s own 
father who has purposed evil against David ; Jonathan knows, 
too, that the throne he should inherit will be given to David, 
and yet he Joves him as his own soul; and David has perfect 
confidence in the affection of the son of Saul. That scene 
should be illustrated by pen or pencil. Allston or Willis might 
do it justice. 

The Burial Ground. We will pass on. There is nothing 
to engage the heart or fancy to linger near this dead wall. If 
there were only a low wall, surmounted by a light iron railing, 
and if there were a row of trees along the inside, and willows, 
and evergreens, and rose bushes throwing their soft shadows 
over the graves, we would pause, for there is wisdom to be 
learned among the tombs. 

The burial ground might be made the most interesting spot 
on the Common—as it is, we would as soon enter a prison- 
yard as this gloomy place, which seems purposely set apart 
from all human sympathy, and left desolate. But there is rea- 
sou to hope a more refined and hallowed taste will soon beautify 
our churchyards, so that Love and Hope as well as Faith may 
show that they believe in the resurrection and immortality of the 
body by their remembrances of the departed. 

You may take which path you please now, my kind reader, 
if you have accompanied me thus far, I shall go in this narrow 
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foot-path, but there is a broad gravelled walk, and if you wear 
prunella shoes, my dear Jady, which you never should do when 
rambling out in a morning, you bad better take the graveiled 
walk. Either way will lead us into Tremont street Mall, and 
to the point from whence we started. Good morning. 


Written ror tHe Birtra-Day or WasuINGToN. 


Peal out the merry bell ; 
Thunder the heavy gun; 
Let the shouts of ransomed millions tell, 
The birth-day of our Washington. 
Lift, lift the deep veil from the past, 
This hour will sanctify the deed, 
The chieftain’s name is fading fast: 
Is this the just, the only meed 
Of all his toil ? It must not be; 
Oblivion shall not cover thee. 
But see! they come, the forms of other days, 
Solemu and slow, they bear the hero’s praise. 
Hush! hush! for voices like the dreams 
Of angels, or the noiseless streams 
Of morning light piercing the unseen air, 
Come floating softly by, and the full strain 
Of their wild melody comes o’er the brain 
Touching the nerve of fancy, and the soul 
Wakes to their holy chaunting, for they roll 
The song of Freedom, and her mighty son, 
‘Our own illustrious Washington. 
They pass; and now in deep array, 
The warrior spirits hold their way ; 
They who sustained the bloody strife, 
And purchased liberty with life ; 
Who fought with him, who shared the toil, 
Whose blood redeemed their native soil; 
And when that lone dark strife was o’er, 
When war’s dread note was heard no more, 
Their wealth had wasted, few had staid, 
Content to wield the humble spade. 
And now what boon have they, what meed 
For wasted health, and strength, and all, 
Whiat fo repay that glorious deed, 
A country’s freedom ? Scarce the small, 
Poor gift of honour.—Could they bear 
Such wrong in silence? No, they rose 
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To hurl a fearful vengeance on their foes. 

Freedom, alarmed, prepared herself for flight, 

And o’er Columbia hung the gloom of night. 

Then, as the voice that hushed old ocean’s roar, 

That its tamed waves fell rippling on the shore, 

The Chieftain came ; a tear was in his eye, 

And swelled his heart with generous sympathy. 

He, too, with them, through weal or woe, 

Through summer’s heat, and winter’s snow, 

Had toiled and fought, and had not he 

Battled with them for liberty ? 

They hailed him “ Father,” and those stern, 

Determined men before’him bow ; 

They could not view the radiant glow 

Of patriot fire so brightly burn 

Within his eye, unmoved, and now 

For him they turned, the flag of peace unfurled, 

And sought their homes, the wonder of the world. 

Still oft as comes the Hero’s natal day, 

The warrior spirits hold their unseen way ; 

And while the memory of that time, too fast, 

Fades in the gathering distance of the past, 

Wakes from the grave, a thrilling voice, my son, 

Forget not, oh! forget not, Washington. - 
qui: 


Raise THE STANDARD oF EXCELLENCE HIGH. 


If the moralist, the politician, or the divine, would attain any 
degree of excellence in their respective stations, they must be 
determined to excel. The morning of life must be spent in 
acquiring the rudiments of education, and habits of thought and 
reflection must be formed. Not satisfied with common attain- 
ments, the youthful mind must press forward in pursuit of ex- 
cellence, determined that nothing shall check its ardor or inter- 
rupt its course. 

To a mind thus resolved to be great, the strong arm of po- 
verty vainly presents a barrier; and though compelled by stern 
necessity to perform the most servile labor, yet the brilliant 
flashes of genius will pierce the gloomy cloud, and burst upon 
an astonished world. But the standard of excellence must be 
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exalted, and the youthful aspirant resolved that his name shall 
be recorded high on the monument of fame. 

Had Alexander chosen less than an Achilles for his model, 
his name might never have descended to posterity as the great- 
est of heroes and conquerors. Had Socrates and Solon been 
less persevering in their pursuit of wisdom, their names would 
not have been recorded on the page of history, as the wisest of 
philosophers and legislators. Had not Demosthenes been un- 
tiring in his endeavors to become a perfect orator, the thunders 
of his eloquence would not have enraptured the Grecian world, 
and caused the hearts of her enemies to tremble. And had our 
Washington acted an indifferent part, America might still have 
groaned beneath the tyranny of her oppressors. 

Let no one say, I am a solitary being, my influence is con- 
fined to a very limited sphere, and thereby attempt to excuse 
his mental inaction; but casting away every slothful thought, 
every insignificant desire, let him resolve to pursue his course 
in the path of true honor. 

And though he may sometimes fall short of the perfections at 
which he aimed, yet he will be honored even in his fall; and 
the sweet consciousness of acting from good motives and virtu- 
ous principles will soften the pains of disappointment, and rouse 
his mind to new exertions. Perhaps he may be called ambi- 
tious ; but is not ambition, properly directed, a laudable princi- 
ple: and did not the great apostle endeavor to. excite his fol- 
lowers to emulation in well-doing ? 

Though nature has not been lavish of her stores, though but 
a single talent has been bestowed, yet that one may be improved 
in aratio proportionate to a thousand. 'Though all are not cal- 
led to sway the sceptre of a kingdom, give the word of com- 
mand to myriads assembled on the martial plain, declaim in the 
legislative hall, or proclaim the truths of our holy religion to a 
sinful world, yet all have important duties to perform, and by 
aiming to excel, they will, they must be distinguished from the 
surrounding throng who spend their lives in listless inaction, or 
never pass the bounds of a mediocrity. 


New Ipswich, July 20th, 1831. EDITH. 
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Tue or SwitzERLAND. 


From Alpine’s mountain land I come, 
A lonely Orphan poor and weak 
Without a friend, without a home, 
A shelter from the cold I seek ; 
Then spurn me not, thou man of God, 
But in thy chapel let me rest, 
Or soon the valley’s daisied clod 
Shall lay above my peaceful breast. 
But oh, no cruel churchman’s hand 
Will help the Maid of Switzerland. 


Stop, gentle Horseman, hear the prayer 
Of one who through this wide world rovest: 
The howling wild beast has a lair, 
And so has she whom thy soul lovest ; 
But poor and friendless on my way 
I faint without thy generous aid, 
Then help me, or night’s shadows grey 
Will settle on a dying maid. 
But ah, no gentle Horseman’s hand 
Will help the Maid of Switzerland. 


Now by this aged oak I'll lay 
My weary body down to rest, 
Perhaps some one will pass this way, 
Who has a heart within his breast. 
God bless my father, mother dear, 
They little know the pangs I feel; 
Must I then die with hunger here, 
And make the half starved wolf a meal] ? 
I die! I die!—No generous hand 
Can aid the Maid of Switzerland. 


J. 


Frank NeweE.u. 


Squire Newell’s youngest son, Francis, was a remarkable 
boy. He had always been petted and humored, partly because 
he was feeble, and incapable of suffering the exposures which 
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boys in the country are usually proud of enduring, and partly 
because he was a genius, as everybody declared, from the time 
he was able to run about and prattle in his childish merriment, 
when the dining-room would ring with peals of laughter at his 
baby witticisms. 

As he grew older he was the torment of all the summer 

school-mistresses, and the vexation of the winter school-masters, 
who knew not what to do with him. Not that he could not 
learn his tasks. He knew them at a single glance, and then 
he was ready and at leisure for contriving and executing all 
sorts of fun, frolic, and roguery. ‘There was scarcely a girl in 
the school who had not at one time or another, when the school 
was dismissed, found her hood or mittens filled with snow or 
sand ; or, what was a still greater tria! of patience, at luncheon- 
time, when looking for her accustomed slice of gingerbread, 
discovered, neatly tied up and carefully deposited in her bas- 
ket, a bit of wood or a stone. 
_ No sooner was a mischief detected, than it was forthwith 
proclaimed as the doing of “wizard Frank,” ‘These, however, 
were minor offences, and the time would fail me to tell of his 
major iniquities. 

And yet he was, perhaps, as well beloved as any one in the 
school. He had a generous, feeling heart, and was always 
ready to share whatever of good things he had with a school- 
fellow, or to do a kindness to any one who was in want of it. 

Many’s the time I have seen him drawing Widow Larrie’s 
poor lame boy to the school-house on his sled, just from pity 
to the poor child, whom he could not bear to see hobbling 
slowly and painfully over the rough icy way. 

Stull, Frank was so determined a rogue, that his father at 
length, in despair of being able to reform him, sent him away to 
Phillips’s academy in our own State, which in the space of 
eighteen moons, by the aid, it must be acknowledged, of sun- 
dry verbal admonitions, and corporal rebukes, he left for 
university at the South. 

He finished his collegiate course with more of honor than 
even his mother, whose anxious fancyings were all alive on this 
had ventured to expect. 

e was only nineteen when he returned from college quite a 
gentleman and a Southron in manners. 

By his father’s desire he forthwith began the study of law in 
Esquire Sanderson’s office. The Esquire was a very good 
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man, and the only professional gentleman in our village, ex- 
cepting the minister and Dr. Johnston. 

Frank’s six years absence had greatly changed his character. 
All his plot-contriving and mischief-making propensities were 
extinguished—not so his wit and satire; they were more glit- 
tering and pungent than ever. He professed to be as free and 
open-hearted as formerly, and yet often we felt as if he was 
deceiving us with a flourish of graceful and insinuating words 
while he had 


** Locked his heart in a kist o’ gold, 
An’ pinned it wi’ a siller pin.” 


He would speak to us in kind and gentle language, and yet 
we always felt as if he were inwardly laughing at us. Not that 
we were naturally jealous. We never suspected any other 
person so, and it was painful to suspect him, but it was inevita- 
ble. Oh, I never will like people much unless I can understand 
them. ‘There was no accounting for the change, but we un- 
ceasingly regretted it. 

He had studied Byron day and night, and mused on his 
pages in the storm, in moonlight, in quiet and lonely places, 
and on the wild cliffs, until he was imbued with the same spirit. 
His mind was sometimes as dark as Byron’s. Oh, terrible 
were many of his poetical imaginings; for Frank Newell was 
certainly a poet. 

Strangely wayward he was,—now the gayest and most gal- 
lant, the most assiduously and delicately attentive ; and then 
cold, haughty and indifferent, either from a momentary jea- 
lousy, or perhaps, from caprice, I cannot tell which. We could 
never read him. 

The first we noticed of this change was when Widow, Lar- 
rie’s eldest girl came home to stay awhile. 

When Capt. Larrie died, Sophy was but eleven years old. 
There were three younger girls and a boy. ‘The Widow was 
rather a feeble woman and not very rich ; and when her bro- 
ther, who lived in the city, offered to take Sophy for his own 
daughter, and educate her in the best manner, although it 
grieved her heart to give up the sweet girl, she forced herself to 
consent to her departure for that distant home, which, as yet, 
she herself had never seen, being always a quiet domestic wo- 
man, and nothing of a traveller. 

Sophy left her mother’s home with many tears, and, for a 
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while, her frequent epistles breathed only deep and inexpressi- 
ble sorrow for the dear woodland solitude she had quitted. But 
gradually she became contented in her new abode, and, at 
length, quite happy. Every second week her mother was de- 
lighted to receive a long letter describing the beautiful city and 
its numberless attractions. ‘The superlatively excellent semi- 
nary to which she herself belonged, the superiority of her mu- 
sic-master over all other musicians in the world, the delightful 
little parties she attended, her beloved confidante Felicia, and 
above all, that wildest and dearest spot under the whole hea- 
ven, Nahant. 

The Widow was happy to read all her letters to us, (the 
school girls,) and it made her of no small consequence among 
us to have a daughter in so fine a place, who had seen such 
grand and beautiful things. She was aware of this additional 
importance, and proudly she held up her graceful neck on these 
occasions. She was even willing to live without her daughter’s 
glad smile and sweet tones, that she might enjoy the pleasure 
of studying these mirrors of her soul. 

But after four years, the mother’s heart became exceedingly 

sorrowful for her absent child, and she earnestly besought her 
brother to permit Sophy to return to spend one year with her, 
and instruct her younger sisters. He could not reasonably deny 
her request, although he was very reluctant to grant it; and 
Sophy came back with a light heart to her long-forsaken 
home. 
Had she supposed she was leaving the glad city for aye, she 
she might have severely lamented it; for she had learned to 
love it even more than her own dear village ; but to pass a sin- 
gle year with a beloved parent and affectionate sisters, from 
whom she had long felt herself exiled, was happiness unex- 
pected, and beyond anticipation. 

I shall never forget the interest which was awakened in our 
church when she came so modestly up the broad aisle with her 
mother. Proud was Mrs. Larrie on that day. 

It would be very hard to say, that she was so much prettier 
than all our village girls, and yet, it must be conceded, that she 
would probably have charmed where they would only have 
pleased. Such; indeed, was the truth; but it must have been 
the sweetness of her manners and the graceful lightness of her 
figure, with the neat and elegant style of her dress which bewil- 
dered all our beaux into the fancy that she was an angelic crea- 
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ture. She was, to be sure, most delicately fair, and her pale 
brown ringlets fell about her neck in very generous abundance. 
Her neck was, like her mother’s, perfectly swan-like-—But 
then it is certainly very silly for sensible young men, and re- 
spectable elderly people to be so completely bewildered by even 
a real angel. 

Frank Newell was all attention to the stranger, and never 
was there a singing meeting, or a walk, or a sail on the lake, 
which did not find him the most devoted squire of the most 
courted lady. 

This was all very well, for Sophy had begun to weary of the 
unvarying repose of our village and without these gentle cour- 
tises she might have become very discontented, but now she 
was gay all the time, and only regretted that she could remain 
at home but one year. 

The time passed very pleasantly with them both for three or 
four months, during which Frank was a constant and welcome 
visitor at Mrs. Larrie’s. Oh, then he began to shew his ver- 
satile or rather his wayward temper. Sometimes, when he 
had in the morning called on Sophy, and conversed with her 
in the most friendly manner, he would go at noon and engage 
Fanny Gale, or Cynthia Bowen, or some other girl, whom he 
certainly could not have very much admired, to accompany 
him to the next land or water excursion, whatever it might be, 
and as none of the young men would venture to invite a lady to 
whom it was believed Frank Newell was seriously devoted, 
Sophy several times remained at home when she would have 
been most delighted to go, and when three fourths of the com- 
pany would have chosen to stay away rather than go without 
her, so great a favorite had she become. 

He never apologised in words for these neglects, or even al- 
luded to them when he visited her as he invariably did the next 
morning ; but when her spirits were evidently depressed, he 
showed her more than usual kindness, until he had quite dissi- 
pated those feelings of unhappiness, and then, in a week may 
be, when he had attended her to an evening party, if he saw 
her conversing freely and pleasantly with any young man, he 
would pay his most knig/:tly devoirs to every lady in the room 
excepting herself, and hardly seem aware of her presence until 
the hour of departure, when, perhaps, he would again appear 
most friendly and affectionate, as if he thought he had punished 
her sufficiently. 
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Provoking creature that he was. Fanny Gale, I know, 
would never have tolerated such offences, nor Cynthia 
Bowen. 

They, however, were wild, high spirited girls, and it was as 
natural for them to hate as to love. 

But Sophy Larrie had, until now, experienced nothing but 
kindness, and her gentle heart was almost sinking under the in- 
fluence of such rude alternations. She knew not how to resent 
an injury, and hardly did her mother know how to resent an 
injury when it was inflicted by Frank Newell; the boy she had 
loved from his childhood for his thousand kindnesses, and his 
ever-ready sympathies. She excused him as long as she pos- 
sibly could, till finding all palliations fail, she resolved to make 
a desperate effort, and remonstrate with him on his occasional 
barbarities, for such they really were, when so lovely and gen- 
tle a child was the sufferer by them. 

Day after day the good lady resolved, and hour after hour 
her courage melted away before the beautiful brow, and dark, 
penetrating eye of her visitor. She found she could not speak 
as she had designed to, and she at length, with many tears and 
a sad mental struggle, determined to relinquish her daughter’s 
society, and return her at once to the roof of her adopted pa- 
rent; for she could no longer endure to see the fragile child 
wearing away to an early grave under the influence of alter- 
nately joyous and painful excitement. Sophy departed with 
some regret indeed, but less than she would, three months since, 
have deemed possible ; and Mrs. Larrie’s neat cottage seemed 
even more lonely than it had ever been. 

Frank was a wretched dispirited creature for months after 
she went away, and never again so gay as formerly, so heartily 

ay. 
! The next time Sophy revisited her native village, it was as. 
the bride of a most noble looking, and truly noble youth. No 
one among us knew that she either was, or was to be, married. 
It was, indeed, rather a sudden thing, but sudden marriages are 
not always unhappy ones. 

Her friends had known and esteemed him long, though she 
had but recently met him for the firstatime, and he was really 
worthy of her. - 

I saw Frank Newell look at her as she came into church 
with her husband, more beautiful than she had ever been. At 
first, the blood rushed violently to his face, and the lightning 
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‘ 
4 flashed from his eye, and then he sunk down quite pale into his Bi ycige 
i seat, and covered his brow with his hand ! ‘ Ph | 
j He has since “ emigrated” to the West, and we hear he is FG 
: greatly distinguished there as a lawyer, and as a merry and ' Be 
convivial, but somewhat nervous and absent old bachelor. a 
Lament or A Castinian 
My country! Oh, my home! a 
ould that I there might roam! z 
And are my — sighs for thee in vain ? & 
Oh, shall I e’er be free, F. 
That I may once more see f 
My own fair hills of Castile and my Spain? 
orange groves so sweet, 
here I was wont to meet, tae 
The loved, the lovely of mine own bright land! bg 
The rush of mighty streams, 
Will all but live in dreams, a 
To vanish as the written name on sand. 4 
Ah, they may talk of flowers, é Fa 
And their gay perfumed bowers, 
Of their bright sun, and of the moonlight eve, - a 
Castile! thou’rt far more dear, » ie 
Than sun and moonlight here, ae 
Or all the wreaths these laughing maidens weave. 4 Ts if 
Home, home, oh, fare thee well! ea 
Home! in that word ’s a spell, ae 
To the pale flower transplanted, and alone 
o die, far, far from thee, ey 
And where no loved ones be, i 
To weep, strew flowers, or chant a funeral tone! ia 


Home of my heart! adieu!’ 
Would that I might but view 
The sunbeams play upon thy wave-washed shore, 
And the sweet music hear 
Of those, the young, the dear, 
And join the merry vintage dance once more ! 
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Yet I must bid farewell, 
And my lone song will tell, 
How deep, how cherished thoughts of home will be. 
Oh, parent, sister, friend, 
In vain my prayers ascend, 
Farewell! for home I never more shall see ! 


5th mo. 1831. ANNE. 


Greek, CaTuotic AND PROTESTANT. 


From “Travers 1x Matta anp Siciny, &c. by Andrew 
Bigelow,” we extract the following highly characteristic de- 
scription of the worship at the different chapels in Malta. ‘The 
book itself is a very valuable production, and we commend it 
to our readers as one that they will find highly instructive. 
It is rather a heavy looking work, but the burden is in the out- 
ward show. Mr. Bigelow has contrived to render his tour so 
interesting that few who once enter on the route but will con- 
tinue to the end. 

If an American possess the talent of a ready writer he has 
other qualifications which will fit him admirably for a tourist. 
Our countrymen have been accustomed to perfect liberty of 
thought and its expression. ‘They are not slaves to time-hal- 
lowed prejudices of any kind; and they have been in the ha- 
bit of investigating whatever was presented to their observation 
and judgment with a freedom which the Europeans never yet 
enjoyed. 

“The Year in Spain,” ‘ Sketches of Naval Life,” and this 
volume by Mr. Bigelow are all excellent specimens of repub- 
lican talent and taste, and they should be honored accordingly 
by Americans. 


“ Feb. 18.—This being Sunday, I looked into several churches, 
I went with no captious spirit ; for piety, where observed, I can 
respect under whatever form or name ; and my devotions [ can 
offer as fervently in a Catholic, as in a Protestant temple. 

‘These remarks are premised to screen from uncharitable- 
ness a part of the observations which follow, founded upon mat- 
ters which forced themselves on my attention. In the words of 
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that Book which every sect professes to revere,—‘ I cannot but 
speak the things which I have seen and heard,’ 

‘IT went first, early in the morning, to the Greek Church. 
The members of that communion refuse fellowship with Catho- 
lics, whom they scruple not to consider as idolaters ; for, where- 
as, the Catholics have images in their churches, and set them 
up at the corners of streets and pray to them, the Greek schis- 
matics abjure such objects, and confine their veneration to pic- 
tures. I was desirous of seeing and comparing differences for 
myself. 

“in the Greek Church images there were none, but pictures 
there were some, and crosses in sufficiency, and incense in 
clouds. Literally, the smoke of the incense was seen issuing 
from the doors, and the smell of it I perceived several yards from 
the entrance. There were but few devotees present. Some 
Greeks, distinguished by full mustachios and flowing beards, 
knelt upon the pavement. I staid some time, but all that the 
priest did the while was a mere dumb show, a sort of devout 
pantomime. He commenced with crossing himself and kueeling 
several times at the altar. He then came and bowed before the 
people, whispering something, but nothing audible reached my 
ear. After an interval, he withdrew a crimson cloth from a re- 
cess, constructed like the ark in synagogues, and an illuminated 
book was displayed. Before this he bowed and knelt, and knelt 
and bowed ; then took from a page in waiting a censer, into 
which he put fresh frankincense, and threw the vase from side to 
side, pausing occasionally to perfume with it the volume. And 
this was all. The people continued meanwhile in a kneeling 
posture, and I hope had grace in their souls. Certainly it was 
not in the service. I endured the mummery as long as I could, 
and softly withdrew. 

‘¢ A thought occurs to me :—Prythee, Greek, explain the dif- 
ference between worshipping statues and the veneration thou of- 
ferest to pictures ? The same Law which says, ‘ Thou shalt not 
make any graven image,’ adds, ‘nor any LIKENESS of any thing 
in Heaven above, or on the earth beneath.’ 

“From the Greek I went to a Catholic Church, the Domini- 
can. There were about two hundred women, young and old, 
kneeling on the area, all clad in the invariable black dress of 
skirt and scarf, looking devotion. But neither the attitude, 
place, nor hour prevented the most from turning their heads, 
and from beneath their overshadowing faldelias eyeing each in- 
comer. Of males, there were from twenty to thirty, 

“A priest was standing at the altar, and. like his Samaritan 
neighbour across the way, knelt repeatedly before it. Occasion- 
ally he made a genuflexion before an image of the Saviour, or 
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kissed a crucifix which he held, or signed himself with the cross 
on the breast and forehead, or chanted something with a nasal 
drawl from a missal before him. -And this, too, was all of his 
services. He was splendidly robed, it is true; and around him 
were tapers burning, and the building itself, a very fine one, was 
well caleulated to be a House of Prayer. But where was the 
worship ? A few of the women were telling their beads, and if 
they muttered their prayers, as probably they did, what meaning, 
can it be supposed, they attached to the Latin of a Pater Noster 
or Ave Maria? 

“In a part of the church ancther priest occupied a confession 
box. A young woman was whispering in his ear through the 
| On the other side of the confessional were three other 

emales kneeling, and waiting for their respective turns at the 
box. AsI looked at them, I saw in each, despite of their de- 
mure looks, an archness of the eye and a certain turn about the 
corners of the mouth, which told pretty plainly the value of their 
penitence. I verily believe that the priest himself was ashamed 
to be seen playing the farce he was enacting. For in the first 
place, he had a look which belied all seriousness, and in the next, 
when I directed my eyes a second time to the box, I met his, 
which he immediately averted, and covering his face with his 
mantle, pretended to be listening to the confession of the fair pe- 
nitent. ‘ But as often as I subsequently stole a glance in that: di- 
rection, I found, if his ear was open on one side, his eye was 
turned to another, looking at the Protestant, not simply with an 
expression of curiosity in surveying a foreigner, but as though 
he were essaying to read his thoughts on things around, and al- 
ready suspected them in relation to the auricular ceremony. 
Certainly, if the priest wished to recommend to respect the office 
wherein he was engaged, he could not have taken a less likely 
course. , 

‘“‘ And this is the religion—the Greek and Catholic—of nine- 
teen twentieths of the population of Malta. What is its influ- 
ence out of church on the people ? A New Englander, were he 
to land here today, could he by any means forget that this is the 
Christian sabbath, would not be corrected and set right by what 
he would witness. He would not even suspect that it is Sunday. 
The churches are open, but so they are on every day of the week. 
A few shops are closed, but the doors of a vast many more are 
spread wide, and their windows are stuffed as usual. The poorer 
people are foing about the streets crying wares, water and fruit 
for sale. The market is supplied with fish, flesh and garden 
stuffs, and is frequented by purchasers as on other days. Chil- 
dren are playing abroad. Porters in their daily apparel wait at 
the corners of the streets to take burdens, or other commissions, 
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which may offer ; and watermen are plying their skiffs in the 
harbor and inlets. 

“<A portion of the populace, it is true, are better clad than at 
other seasons. Many of the men shave on this day, and if they 
have clean shirts they wear them. The females, too, for the 
most part, look neater. They are careful to put on clean cotton 
hose, and to lace their ankles with plenty of black ribband, so 
that when kneeling, that part of their persons may show to best 
advantage. For it should be noted, that though their large, dark 
mantles are sufficient when they kneel to cover their persons, the 
foot and ankle, especially of the younger ones, in general con- 
trive to play truant, and peep out from under the invidious ves- 
ture.—While I am writing, a bagpiper is passing by, tuning his 
airs, and followed by a motley crowd of idlers. He is the same 
whose ingenuity is recorded in a former paragraph. This is an- 
other specimen of the manner in which Sunday is observed by 
the generality in Malta. 

“* But I will leave these matters, and, pen in hand, let us step 
down to Strada Forni, whither I went at eleven, and just note 
what presents itself there. 

“A ‘devout soldier’ shows me to an ‘upper room’ where a 
few disciples are gathered together to worship. But how small 
their number ! Thirty are all who assemble to ‘hear in their own 
tongue the wonderful works of God.’ Of these, six are of the 
soldiery. The looks and demeanour of all bespeak the spirit of 
piety. Presently, a door back of a small pulpit opens, and a 
man of reverend aspect enters, the melancholy of whose face 
evinces a heart acquainted with sorrows and which seems to say, 
—Have pity upon me, O my friends, for the hand of God has 
touched me! It is my friend Mr. T , and my heart aches to 
see the inroads which grief is making upon his frame. Recently 
bereft of the companion of his pilgrimage,—the tender and es- 
timable wife of his youth,—he mourns a loss doubly poignant in 
aland of strangers. The corruptible lies in yonder cemetery ; 
but her meek and pure spirit has ascended from the fading to 
the abiding,—from the society of earth, to that household in the 
heavens, the only family which cannot be divided, the only con- 
nexion which cannot disappoint the warmest expectations. 

“The pastor bends over the pulpit and silently breathes the 
aspirations of his soul. He rises—names a hymn—reads two 
lines of a stanza,—pauses,—the congregation sing ; again he 
reads,—again pauses,—and the simple, solemn strain is renewed. 
At length this office is suspended. ‘The volume of inspiration 
is before him. He opens it, and names the sixtieth chapter of 
Isaiah. All is hushed,—and the voice of the living God speaks, 
by the mouth of his servant, words of comfort to Jerusalem :— 
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‘ Arise, shine, for thy light is come and the glory of God is risen 
upon thee.” Arrived at the twentieth verse, he suspends the 
reading to observe—‘ Although this portion of the prophecy 
doubtless refers in a primary sense to the ultimate glories of the 
church below, yet a deeper and sublimer import it possesses. It 
alludes to that blessed period, when the children of God shall be 
gathered into the kingdom of perfect beatitude, when they shall 
bid an eternal adieu to the changes and perturbations of earth, 
and grace shall reign where no sorrow is.’ 

“The chapter concludes. The little company kneel, and the 
preacher in a strain of fervent devotion addresses the Throne of 
Mercy. He dwelis, affectingly, on the spiritually wretched con- 
dition of the inhabitants of this isle and the shores of the adja- 
cent continents ; and with a holy importunity intercedes with 
God, that he would rebuke the ‘ machinations of antichrist,’ and 
give success and efficacy to the labours of his servants in the dis- 
semination of truth. A hymn succeeds, the voices of the little 
group collectively joining as before in the sacred air to which it 
is sung. The scripture to be discoursed upon is then propound- 
ed.—A passage from James furnishes the theme. 

‘The homily being finished, a few more verses, appositely 
chosen, are given to be sung. Another address to the mercy- 
seat ensues ; and a benediction, uttered with Christian affection, 
closes the edifying services. I return refreshed by the ministra- 
tions. This isto be fed, not with ‘ stones,’ but with ‘ bread.’ ” 


Tue Cave or Encept. 


When jealousy and envy edge the blade, 
And power unsheathes it, ’tis a fearful test 
For him at whom it points, if he refuse 
To be an actor in unholy strife! 
And David will not, for his own life’s sake, 
Against the Lord’s anointed lift his arm! 
But, as the partridge of the mountain, flies, 
He, to the wilderness—the desert cave 
Among the rocks o’er which the wild goats roam, 
Escapes for refuge; for the hand of Saul 
Demands: his blood! 

And he has gained the cave, 
Where, with his few attendants, he retires 
Within its sides; and Darkness spreads her veil 
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The Cave of Engedt. 


To shelter them from sight! 

But, hark! what sound ? 
The earth above them, trembling with the weight 
Of coming hosts! It is th’ infuriate Saul, 
The maddened king of Israel, on the way, 
With his three thousand men! And after what ? 
The shepherd stripling, who so truly said, 
“ One step twirt me and death !”—The minstrel youth 
Who has so oft and sweetly touched the harp, 
And lull’d his sovereign’s troubled soul to peace! 


The rugged pass upon the mountain’s side, 
Trod with the carelessness of rage, has torn 
The covering from off the Monarch’s feet :— 
‘The cavern’s mouth presents a mossy seat, 
And he goes in to bind his sandals on. 
Tis silence all, save a soft, breathing sound 
He deems a breeze that ’s sighing round the cell ; 
But little dreams it is the breath of life 
Which he pursues to take. 

And, now, behold 
The lion and the lamb in one dark cage ! 
But innocence shall be its own bright shield— 
Its peace and mercy tame the savage foe! 


Saul, thou art oif thy guard! but dost thou know 
Thy garment’s border brushes o’er the hand 
That with a pebble, brought Philistia’s strength 
Down to the dust? The sword is in thy robe 
Which made the ranks of Israel turn pale! 
And he who drew it from the giant’s belt, 
To prove the edge upon its master’s neck ; 
Then at thy feet, threw down the ghastly head— 
His hand is on the hilt! Yet, fear it not! 
It shuns to taste of thine envenom’d blood ; 
And only takes from out thy royal garb 
A part, to show whose power thou hast been in— 
Whose mercy spared the hurter of his life ! 
When it as quick might cut the vital thread 
As those of this frail web! 
Now, on thy way, 

And join thy company ! 

Lo! as he goes, 
How the slashed garment flutters in the wind! 
The heart of David smites him for his deed.— 
He takes the skirt, and following after, cries, 
“ My lord the king!” and bows him to the earth. 
Saul, looking round, beholds the sever’d part 
Of his own vesture held to view in air, 
While Jesse’s son his gentle speech pursues. 
* Wherefore to man’s deceptien gavest thou heed, 
To think I sought thy hurt ? And dost thou see, 
Hereby, my father, how this day the Lord 
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Into my hands hath given thee ? Inasmuch 
As I have taken thy skirt and not thy life, 
’ Believe me guiltless! Wherefore dost thou, then, 
Thus hunt my soul to take it? I have said, 
The Lord ’twixt me and thee shall be the judge— 
He mine avenger? And I will not lay 
My hand on his anointed !” 
As the ice 
Beneath the warm, South rain, so Saul’s stern heart - 
Grew soft and melted, as these gentle words 
From his young teacher fell. 
And thus, the king, 
When he had lifted up his voice and wept, 
“ David, my son, and is it thee I hear— 
Thou who art pouring on this guilty head 
Mercy for mine iniquities? ”Tis thou 
Who art the righteous of the twain. This day 
I see the hand of the Most High with thee ; 
And he hath will’d the kingdom to be thine! 
Now, only swear by Him, that thou my line 
Wilt not cut off, nor from my father’s house 
Blot out my name!” They kneel before the Lord, 
And covenant. 


H. F. G. 


A SKeTcu. 


** *Tis this constraint makes half life’s misery. 
Oh, why do we make sorrow for ourselves, 
P And not content with the great wretchedness 
Which is our native heritage—those ills 
We have no mastery over—sickness, toil, 
Death, and the natural grief which comrades death— 
Are not all these enough, that we must add 
Mutual and moral torment, and inflict 
The tortures of distrust ?”’ 


‘‘ Regret not, Eliza, your open and communicative disposi- 
tion,” said my friend, “it may procure you much happiness, 
and will secure you from those miseries which have been my 
portion. The man whom you have chosen for the companion 
of your life, is reserved and silent; he feels, but tells not what 
he feels. Believe me, that to the security of matrimonial feli- 
city, no quality is more necessary than candour. All obscurity, 
all disguise produce suspicion and distrust. The more exqui- 
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site the sensibility, the more tender the attachment, the more 
poignant is the pain inflicted by suspicion or distrust. Let my 
example teach you the necessity of candor and confidence. 
My husband was a man of a strong understanding, a reflective 
mind, and a tender heart; he was reserved in his disposition, 
and seldom communicated either his pains or his pleasures,— 
particularly the first,—and the most acute mental or bodily 
suffering would be endured in silence, if not discovered by en- 
quiry and attention. Yet to few persons were the soothings of 
tenderness more acceptable, or whose happiness was more de- 
pendent on the cares of affection. Such, too, was my dispo- 
sition. Delighting in the sympathies of love, yet was I with- 
held from ever seeking them by an unconquerable diffidence 
and reserve. 

‘Mr. D ’s business kept him almost the whole day from 
home. At the approach of evening, I would trim my little fire, 
prepare the tea table, wait with impatience the return of my 
husband, whom I imagined, glad of release from labour, would 
enter with a smiling face, embrace me with tenderness and say 
how happy he was. But how different from this was the re- 
ality ;—he entered, and throwing himself on a chair, was grave 
and silent. Mortified and disappointed, I asked not the cause 
of this silence, but poured out his tea, and handed it to him, 
with a face on which discontent lowered. ‘Thus passed the 
evening in mutual, though silent suffering. You, Eliza, instead 
of waiting the salutation of your husband, would have opened 
the door, flown to him with a joy-enlightened countenance, and 
when you perceived the gloom of his, would have sought the 
cause; affected and pleased by your tender interest, he would 
have explained to you any disappointment or disturbance he 
had met with, would have owned that he was wearied and op- 
pressed with pain or displeasure at the injustice or ingratitude 
he had met with. You would have supported his head upon 
your bosom, you would have made him forget the evils of so- 
ciety in the pleasures of home. Your sympathizing tenderness 
having banished his chagrin, his cheerfulness would have re- 
turned, and your hours would have passed in all the delight of 
reciprocated affection. But how different was the effect my 
conduct produced. Fatigued, sick, and dejected, my husband, 
perhaps, had promised himself that on his return home, the 
glad welcome of a tender wife would have compensated for all 
he had suffered ; but instead of this, he perceived only silence 
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and melancholy ; he imagined his own feelings were obvious, 
—yet they passed unnoticed. His peace he concluded was of 
too little importance to interest his wife. Offended by such 
apparent indifference, he was cold and distant in his manner, 
thus increasing that gloom which first displeased him. Had 
either of us made those advances, without which neither of us 
would speak, or had we candidly owned our suspicions of in- 
difference, the evil might have been remedied. ‘This is not an 
account of one evening only, but of almost all. Each day dis- 
trust increased, and augmented the difficulty of an explanation. 
This reserve was carried into the minutest concerns. [ re- 
member one day he brought from market an article of which 
he was very fond, and ordered it to be dressed in a particular 
manner. Desirous of pleasing him I attended to it myself, and 
thought I should be amply rewarded for this little trouble by his 
satisfaction. When it came on the table, I watched him, ex- 
pecting to hear him praise it, and thank me for my attention. 
He tasted, and then, without saying a word, pushed it from him. 
You will, perhaps, smile when I tell you, that my eyes filled 
with tears, and [ was so choked with emotion that I could not 
articulate a word ;—had I expressed regret at its not pleasing 
him, it would in a moment have restored his good humour. 
But my silence during the whole meal, he attributed to sullen- 
ness and displeasure. Now you, Eliza, would have laughed, 
rallied him on being so difficult to please, assured him you had 
done your best, and have promised that you would do better 
next time. He would have thanked you for your endeavor, 
and your good humour would have made him forget his disap- 
pointmént. How innumerable are the instances I could give 
you of the pain, the misery produced by this reserve of disposi- 
tion. How many wakeful nights have I passed, weeping the 
want of tenderness ; while he, restless and disturbed by some 
of the evils incident to life, probably accused me of cruelty, for 
not enquiring into and participating in his disquietudes. Even 
on the bed of sickness this reserve did not yield to tenderness 
and anxiety, but only increased the pain which silence inflicted. 
I was one day by his bedside, I offered something which was 
refused. It was the manner in which this was done, that af- 
flicted me,—this manner, however, is indescribable. It con- 
veyed to me the idea that my attendance was disagreeable — 
I might have been mistaken, pain or sickness might have been 
the cause. I did not, however, enquire, as at that time I had 
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which I only should have paid. 


able. 


‘That sensibility which might have given birth tp the purest 
and most exquisite pleasures, was, by a want of candor and 


plain dealing, changed into an instrument of torture. 


‘The happiest life is not exempt from moments of lassitude, 
weariness, perplexity and disgust ; whenever the countenance 
or manners indicate either, let the friend who feels the chilling 
influence, seek for the cause, and let confidence and explicit- 


ness banish all distrust or suspicion.” 


Washington City. 


My Winnow. 


When scorn and injustice have passed with their blight, 
O’er the warm heart that reason to sorrow might move, 


And bid the eye kindle in passionate light, 


That would melt into tears beneath kindness and love. 


When the dear and the trusted—the beings on whom 
Hope, happiness, life almost, trembling depend, 

Prove cold or unfaithful, and anguish, and gloom, 
With the pride that will rise beneath injury, blend. 


I know where the summer air sweetly is stealing, 
I know where the summer stars smile in their love, 
And even that breeze has a balm that is healing, 
And even that ray brings its peace from above. 


I bare to the soft breath my brow, and the burning, 
The fever of Pride and of Passion is o’er, 

While my eyes to that heaven, confidingly turning, 
Grow gentle, and calm, and untroubled once more. 


There is nothing to chill in the mild summer air, 
I may drink in its fragrance, and shrink not away, 
The smile of the starlight—no falsehood is there! 
My spirit may fearlessly trust in its ray. 


: no doubt, but considered it as a proof of indifference to me. 
I was but little in his room,—I left to others those attentions 


‘“¢ He never more left that room, but there ended a life, many 
years of which might have been happy, but which were miser- 
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The voice of reproach cannot trouble me now, ; 
And the false may grow cold, and the heartless may smile, 
If the breezes of heaven breathe over my brow, 
I, too, can be careless, and happy the while. 


FLORENCE. 


Tue Cautenpar. Auvcusr. 
RAMDLING. 


*¢ Digression is so much in modern use, 
Thought is so rare, and fancy se profuse, 
Some never seem so wide of their intent 

As when returning to the theme they meant ; 
As mendicants, whose business is to roam, 
Make every parish but their own their home.” 


August, or the eighth month of the year, was dedicated to the 
honor of Augustus Cesar, because in the same month he was 
created Consul, thrice triumphed in Rome, subdued Egypt 
with its proud line of haughty monarchs to the Roman Empire, 

| and made an end of civil wars. It was styled, ere this, Sex- 
¥ tilis, or the sixth month from March, which stood first in the 
old Roman Calendar established by Romulus. 

At the close of an excessively warm day, which had been 

[ emblazoned by one of those scorching suns which July plenti- 
t fully affords, wearied in body and exhausted in mind by a de- 
voted application to professional study, I sallied forth to enjoy 


the cool quietude of a beautiful evening. 
*¢ Hacknied in business, wearied at that oar 
Which thousands, once fast chained to, quit no more, 
But which, when life at ebb runs weak and low, 
All wish, or seem to wish, they could forego ; 


The statesman, lawyer, merchant, man of trade, 
Pants for the refuge of some rura! shade.” 


My steps, without much volition on my part, directed them- 
selves to their wonted promenade—to my favorite walk, Beacon 
street Mall. It is here that one can enjoy in solitude, such as 
even Zimmerman might have envied, his deepest reveries subject 
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to no interruption, save the solitary footfall of some idler scarce 
heeded in the distance. It is truly delightful, as the welcome 
shades of night come on, to shut out 


“ __ the blaze 
With all a July sun’s collected rays,” 


to come up hither and refresh one’s jaded spirit by a solitary 
stroll in the midst of such invigorating influences as are centred 
here. Ere I proceed to sketch some thoughts which rose to 
my mind during one of my usual evening rambles on this lovely 
spot—this “* beauty spot” of Boston—justice to myself impels 
me to guard the reader against any misconceptions of my cha- 
racter arising from the use of the epithet solitary, as connected 
with my walks. I fear that I shall be set down at once as a 
stiff old bachelor, a complete and incorrigible misogynist, who 
loves his walk, his cigar, his claret, his room in solitude. But 
whatever be “ the sins which do so easily beset me,” a disso- 
cial disposition cannot be reckoned in the number. 

Man is a social being. His powers and faculties, especially 
his organs of speech, whereby he can communicate to others 
the most secret thoughts of his inmost soul, clearly evince that 
such is his nature, and that consequently he was made for so- 
ciety. His heart, with its kindly sympathies, yearns after and 
fondly clings to countless objects of regard within the sphere of 
its influence. Even when thrown into loneliness, and unavoid- 
ably cut off from society, it proves its social character by link- 
ing its affections and sentiments with the glorious works of God, 
finding friends in brooks and waterfalls, reading an expression 
of kindnsss on the face of nature as if addressed to itself, and 
feeling a responsive emotion enkindled in its profoundest depths 
that struggles to escape, and go forth to meet its sister spirit. 
Such, and many more, which might be selected from society, 
are some of the indications that man lives not and cannot live 
to himself alone. Now this essential element of humanity 
would be the last I would be willing to part with. An eye, an 
ear, a limb I could forego if the sacrifice were required, but 
the power, aye, the sacred privilege of sympathizing with my 
kind in joy and sorrow, in pleasurable and painful emotions, 
methinks it would be impossible for me to resign. Divested. of 
this attribute, [ should feel that [ wore, indeed, the outward li- 
neaments of a man, but that the inner temiple had been spoiled 
and desecrated, the altar thrown down, “and the light which 
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was in me become darkness.” Oh no! Let me still “ rejoice 
with those who do rejoice, and weep with those who weep.” 
| Still, my kind reader may reply, “ why then the solitary 
) walks when so easy to indulge your sympathetic feelings in uni- 
| son with some fair friend?” The answer to this enquiry brings 
; me to the point on which I would offer some reflections. ‘To 
a patriotic mind, whereby is meant a mind that is devotedly at- 
tached not only ‘to its country generally, but to the place of its 
nativity,—that sacred spot where are garnered up all the sweet 
associations of home and kindred ; the little joys, and hopes and 
fears of youth ; the proud aspirations of manhood ; the thought- 
ful and affectionate assiduities which hover over old age, like a 
a host of angels, to protect its feebleness and minister to its 
many necessities; the love of well-tried friends, which has 
proved stronger than the proud world’s scorn; the confidence 
of affection, the truest guardian of our honour and good name ; 
the ashes of our ancestors which repose in peace, and the tears 
which we have shed over the remains of those whom we held 
dearest here on earth; the trials and difficulties which a gra- 
cious Providence has summoned us to bear, that by a more 
watchful self-discipline, the best energies of the mind may be 
a called forth from the engrossing cares of this earthly state, and 
| directed to the holy work of advancing itself in moral purity, 
thereby attaining unto the true end and essential dignity of its 
being—these, and more than these, start up unbidden in the 
memory at the very mention of the name of our birth-place :— 
bold, indeed, is his heart, and void of all generous sensibility, 
who stands unmoved by the recollection of such scenes as 
these. , 


** Who that would ask a heart to dulness wed, 
The waveless calm, the slumber of the dead ?” 


To a patriotic mind, then, as thus understood, there is no- 
thing so embarrassing as the desire to vindicate the good name 
of your native city against all and every cavil and objection 
which may drop from a stranger-guest as he takes his tour of 
observation under your auspices, asking the usual questions, 
What is this? What is that? Its use? Why is this so? Why is 
that not so? &c. &c. 

I was placed in this unpleasant predicament as, arm in arm 
with a particular friend of mine from the South, who had been 
domiciliated in France just long enough to think and act as a 
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Frenchman, and find fault with every thing American. We pro- 
menaded up and down our really beautiful malls. He resorted 
thither in hopes of seeing the elite of the city, but alas, accord- 
ing to custom, these rural walks were deserted! Among the 
very few who passed us, I recognized not a single familiar 
countenance. As for the ladies, not one bright eye, not one 
light step were there to vary the dull monotony of the hour. 
‘¢ How is this?” exclaimed my friend, suddenly breaking in 
upon a delicious reverie into which I had unwittingly fallen. 
‘‘How is this? Where is the fashion, the beauty, the gaiety, 
the aristocracy of your far-famed city? If this be not, where 
are your Tuilleries, your gardens, your public promenades? 
Where do your citizens air themselves after the confinement of 
the day? I see none here? Where do the romance-loving fair, 
and surely there must be such among you, or else human na- 
ture is sadly changed, say, where is the resort for them to feed 
their fancy with mysterious imaginings as they drink in the holy 
influences that throng from P 


** The crescent moon, the diadem of night : 
Stars countless, each in his appointed place, 
Fast anchored in the deep abyss of space ?” 


Finding my friend growing poetical, I immediately hastened 
to vindicate in the ladies of my native city what appeared to 
him to be bad taste, want of sensibility to the beautiful in na- 
ture, and an entire absence of poetical feeling. But it would 
not do. He would not forgive the apathy which suffered these 
splendid promenades to be deserted. My reasoning was briefly 
this. I told him, that as for our good, honest citizens, they did 
not need airing; the idea was ridiculous. After the labour and 
engagements of the counting-house were over, they returned 
home, and infinitely preferred the fragrance of a cigar to the 
sweet odour of all the hay-stacks which could be crowded on 
the Common, and the bright crimson of their claret to all the 
gorgeous array of clouds, dipped in the various colors of the 
prism, as they float in the ruddy West! The ladies of our city, 
[ reminded him, were celebrated for their unobtrusive virtues, 
and shrank from public observation. ‘The time which their 
sisters in other cities and countries spent idly in public squares, 
as spectacles for the frivolous of our sex to gaze at, our young 
ladies devoted at home to the cultivation of their minds, and 
the improvement of their social natures. They were noted for 
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their solid domestic excellences. Furthermoro, I told him, 
that this spirit of domestication, so to speak, this living at home, 
rather than in fashionable places of public resort, was the grand 
secret of the high state of moral and intellectual culture which 
forms the crowning grace of the fair of Boston. Long may it 
continue such. 

In reply to what was said about our romance-loving ladies, I 
continued to remark, that public walks, like these malls of ours, 
though surrounded as they were by the most splendid scenery, 
which the eye ever looked upon, a perfect rus in urbe,” still 
needed that essential attribute of romance, solitude. In soli- 
tude only, can the mind, by self-converse and communion with 
the mysterious affinities of nature, imbibe those sublime influ- 
ences of which he had spoken. Our young ladies, I begged 
him to remember, were not devoid of sentiment ; but this they 
indulged in the quietude of their libraries. This, and much more, 
was urged in vindication of the course which our ladies have 
pursued for some time past with regard to our malls. But it 
was all in vain. In the midst of my eloquent oration he point- 
ed to the noble view, as seen from my favorite walk, the Bea- 
con street Mall, and this striking appeal to one of the most 
touchingly beautiful landscapes which the sun in his daily ca- 
recr smiles upon, silenced my harangue at onee. I then began 
to think more seriously than ever, that it was “ strange, ’twas 
‘passing strange” that this beautiful place was not more of a re- 
sort to our ladies “ at the matin and the vesper bell,” and that 
it was a shame that silence should here hold her sway, or give 
place to the noisy and profane jests of the vulgar. 

In raher an excursive manner, as the title of this article may 
imply, have I attempted to assign a reason for my solitary walks 
in this favorite spot of mine, from which caprice or fashion 
keeps the fair away, and therefore one must walk in reverie 
and alone. My limits forbid my entering upon the real object 
of this article, that is, the subject which 1 took my pen to write 
upon, viz. a sketch of my excursive thoughts during one of my 
accustomed walks in Beacon street Mall, which | must defer 


till the next number. 
N. L. 
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The Early Dead. 


Tue Eanrty Deap. 


He rests—but not the rest of sleep 
Weighs down his sunken eyes, 

The rigid slumber is too deep, 
‘Tie calm too breathless lives; 

Shrunk are the wandering veins that streak 
The fixed and marble brow, 

There is no life-flush on the cheek— 
Death! Death! I know thee now. 


Pale King of Terrors, thou art here 
In all thy dark array ; 

But ’tis the living weep and fear 

seneath thine iron sway :— 

Bring flowers and crown the Early Dead, 
Their hour of bondage past; 

But wo, for those who mourn and dread, 
And linger till the last. 


Spring hath its music and its bloom, 
And morn its glorious light; 

But still a shadow from the tomb, 
A sadness and a blight 

Are ever on earth’s loveliest things— 
The breath of change is there, 

And Death his dusky banner flings 
O’er all that’s loved and fair. 


So let it be—for ne’er on earth 
Should man his home prepare ; 
The spirit feels its heavenly birth 
And spurns at mortal care. 
Even when young Worth and Genius die 
Let no vain tears be shed, 
But bring bright wreaths of victory, 
And crown the Early Dead. 


CORNELIA. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tre Piays or Puitie MasstnGer. Adapted for Family Reading 
and the use of Foung Persons, by the omission of objectionable pas~ 
sages. In three volumes. 


The Messrs. Harpers are intending to enrich their ‘* Family Library’’ by 
publishing a selection from the plays of Massinger, Beaumont, Fletcher, Ford, 
Shirley, Webster, Middleton, and others ; all, of course, to be refined and 
purified by the same process which has been applied to the Plays of Massin- 
ger, now offered to the public. 

Those who have any taste for dramatic literature will be highly gratified 
with this opportunity of obtaining possession of its choicest antiques in our Jan- 
guage. 

‘The Plays of Massinger, preceded by a Life of the Author and a Portrait, 
contain many beauties : we have selected a passage from each play, partly to 
have an opportunity of giving their titles, and partly for the gratification of 


stringing a set of pearls for our work. 


6 I could weary stars, 


And force the wakeful moon to lose her eyes, 

By my late watching but to wait on you, 

When at your prayers you kneel before the altar, 
Methinks I’m singing with some choir in heaven, 
So blest I hold me in your company.” 


The Virgin-Martyr. 


It is tyranny 
eed To calf one pinched with hunger to a feast, 
And at that instant cruelly deny him 


To taste of what he sees.”’ 
The Great Duke of Florence. 
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Equa! Nature fashioned us 

Allin one mould, ’Twas odds of strength in tyrants 
That plucked the first link from the golden chain. 

Should the strong serve the weak ? the fair deformed ones ? 
Or such as know the cause of things pay tribute 


To ignorant fools ?”” 
The Bondman. 


Let the glorious light 
Of noble War extinguish Love’s dim taper, 

That only lends me light to see my folly ; 

Honour, be thou my everliving mistress.” 


Maid of Honour. 
* In virtuous actions 
The undertaker finds a full reward, 
Although conferred upon unthankful men.” 


Duke of Milan. 


* He’s no rich man 
That knows all he possesses, and leaves nothing 
For his servants to make prey of.”’ 


City Madam. 
“ Remember 
°Tis we that bring you in the means of feasts, 
Banquets, and revels, which, when you possess, 
With barbarous ingratitude you deny us 
To be made sharers in the harvesi, which 
Our sweat and industry reaped and sowed for you.” 

The Unnatural Combat. 


Without spectacles 
I can see a handsome woman, and she is so: 
But yet to admiration look not on her.’’ 


ce 


The Picture. 


Endeavor 

To build their minds up fair, and on the stage 

Decipher to the life what honors wait 

On good and glorious actions, and the shame 

‘That treads upon the heels of vice.” 

Roman Actor. 


“e 


All wealth, 

I mean if ill acquired, not framed to honor 

By virtuous ways achieved, and bravely purchased, 
Is but as rubbish poured into a river 

Rendering the water, that was pure before, 
Polluted and unwholesome.” 


A New Way to Pay Old Debts. 


ce 


The glory got 

By overthrowing outward enemies, 

Since strength and fortune are main sharers in it, 
We cannot but by pieces call our own: 

But when we conquer our intestine foes, 

Our passions bred witliin us, and of those 

The most rebellious tyrant, powerful Love, 

Our reason suffering us to like no longer 

Than the fair object, being good, deserves it, 
That ’s a true victory !” 

Faial Dowry. 
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se °>Twas a weeakness 


To measure by your own integrity, 
The purposes of others.” 


Emperor of the East. 


Do not flatter 
Yourself with the opinion that your birth, 
Your beauty, or whatever false ground else 
You raise your pride upon, will stand against 
The censures of just men.” 


A Very W oman. 


*Twas her beauty 
Wrought first on my rough nature; but the virtues 
Of her fair soul, dilated in her converse, 
That did confirm it.” 


The Bashful Lover. 


HAVERHILL ; or, Memoirs of an Officer in the Army of Wolfe. By 
James A. Jones. 2 vol. New York: J. & J. Harper. 


The hero of these two volumes is the son of a poor fisherman, bred up, till 
the age of twenty, in the rough employments of his father. The aim of the 
author is to display the manner in which the self-acquired knowledge and sturdy 
perseverance of one of this class may, in our country, conduct to honor, 
wealth, and happiness. Few, who have the power of creating a hero, would 
allow him to pass his whole youth in such employments, and the author has 
shown much moral courage in elevating his chief personage by virtuous ener- 
gies only, when the success of Paul Clifford had set an example of vulgarity 
made fashionable by criminal daring. 

Some of the characters are sketched with boldness and felicity ; the old 
fisherman, father of Haverhill, is among the best. He is poor, and ignorant of 
book-learning, yet observing and shrewd, and has that kindliness of manner 
which compensates for the want of politeness, or rather is the true politeness 
of a pious heart. Such a person may be poor and ignorant, but he is never 
rude and vulgar. 

The author has dealt sparingly in fashionable phrases and amusements. 
His hero is hurried from one labor to another as though he were a Hercules, 
and he has little time to play the agreeable. The work will not therefore be 
the rage among those who delight only in courtly scenes, but there are touches 
which the few, who are willing to study human nature in its working-day 
mood, will highly approve. 

The London Atheneum thus notices Haverhill :— 

‘¢ The author of this work is evidently an informed man, an original think- 
er, an acute observer, and vigorous writer. He is no imitator, he judges for 
himself, he puts his trust in his own feelings, and writes as he thinks and feels. 
He is no mere literaty echo. The print which he presents us is indigenous, 
and bears the aroma fresh and fragrant as its own native soil. The style is 
chaste and vigorous.”’ 
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This is high praise to be awarded by a British critic to an American pro- 
duction. I fear we shall not agree with this estimate, for there is a strange 
perversity of taste among us in regard to literature. Everything must be fo- 
reign, far-fetched, and fashionable in London. Our own humble periodical 
has been and shall be devoted to American literature, and so we recommend 
** Haverhill ’’ to our novel readers. 

We think, however, the author might, advantageously, have thrown over 
the whole story a little more refinement ; his sketches of New England man- 
ners must have been taken from models of the rudest kind. And then his 
opinion respecting the capabilities of the red and black men, what shall be 
said to that? Let Mr. Garrison reply. 

We will give an extract developing the manner by which the hero, Lynn, 
became a scholar. We select this to show the beneficial effect of female in- 
fluence, as well as for the interest of the story. It should be remarked that 
the hero had been disgraced for bad spelling. 


*¢ As the usual road to my home was much too public for one labouring under a 
consciousness of deserved disgrace, I took an unfrequented path which would screen 
me in some measure from observation. It was true it led over a morass, an almost 
impassable morass, but what were bogs and quagmires, wet feet and fevers, to meet- 
ing Mary, or hearing the dreadful sound ‘ nose on your face.”’ I proceeded in 
this seldom-trodden path till I came to the edge of the bog, and then, secure as I 
thought from interruption, gave myself up to grief. It was not a usual thing for me 
to shed tears; the last three years, boy as I yet was, had not witnessed the occur- 
rence half a dozen times, but now I shed them as plentifully as Niobe, or Rachel 
weeping for her children. I had wept long enough to get somewhat tired of the 
pastime, and, with swolien but dried eyes, was amusing myself with making a 
hedge of whortleberry bushes around an ant-hill, when a sott voice, which never 
spoke but it sent a thrill—of what ? I am sure I could not have told then, I only 
knew it was sweetly painful—through my bosom, whispered at my shoulder 
** Lynn!” 

** IT looked up hastily, and there stood Mary Danvers. I was net well pleased 
to be caught in this situation, with the traces of tears on my cheek, and so idly 
employed ; but there was something in her countenance, and more—I knew not 
what—in my own heart, which forbade my showing a sulky feeling. And, then, 
had she not come a long way out of her own path, and dared snakes, and toads, and 
bats, and jack-o’lanterns, and other things which a girl of eleven by no means looks 
upon as trifles? My pleasure at finding myself the object of such deep interest to 
the charming little girl was very great, nor was I practised enough in deceit to dis- 
guise it, 

“¢ * You are angry with me, Lynn, because I laughed,’ said she, her bright eyes 
glistening with tears, and her cheeks glowing with blushes ; ‘ but I could not help 
it. I am sorry I laughed. If it were to be done again I would sooner ery than 
laugh.’ 

*¢ ¢T know you could not help laughing, Mary,’ said I. ‘Ido not blame you for 
lavghing. I am, as they say, a great booby,’ and my tears flowed in spite of my 
endeavours to control them, and my sobs became deep and frequent. ‘ You need 
not be sor—sorry that you laughed; to laugh at a—at a—booby is what no one 
need be ashamed of.’ 

« ¢ Ah, but, Lynn, why will you not strive to sink that name in one which shall 
mean and suund something better? Itis a bad word—*‘ booby.’ It is, believe me, 
quite as easy for you to acquire a name for learning as for ignorance ; you may be- 
come as celebrated for your industry and good behaviour in school, as you have been 
for good behaviour, barring your mad pranks, out of it. Read and study as you 
work and play, and you will soon become a great scholar, The same diligence 
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which has caused you to be first in whatever manual pursuit you have undertaken, 
exerted upon books, would place you at the head of your class in a very few weeks, 
at the head of the school in a very few months.’ 

T cannot learn, Mary.’ 

You will not learn, Lynn.’ 

No, I cannot learn.’ 

** © Did you try ? 

Pe * Yes,’ and I held down my head, sheepishly, with a fear of being probed far- 
ther. 

When ?” 

Last—Monday.’ 

_ © Thought, maybe, to finish your education by Tuesday night, We’n’sday morn- 
ing at farthest ? Oh, Lynn.—But I will not add to your griefs. That you have 
made so little progress in learning is not because your Maker has withheld talents 
from you, but because you are—I don’t wish to grieve you, Lynn, but [ must 
speak the truth,—a very idle boy, as regards learning, not in any thing else—oh, 
no, not idle in any thing else,—and spend in play and mischief—why will you do 
so, Lynn?—the hours which, properly employed, would, papa says, make a very 
great man of you by-and-by.’”’ 

** ©T am too old and big to learn now, Mary ;—I am almost fifteen and among 
the tallest boys in the school. I cannot now undertake to master the contents of 
all the books which James Willis is studying: and then I am so big that lam 
ashamed to do it.’ 

** € No, you are not too old to learn now, nor too big, and as it is not expected 
that you will go, like James Willis, to college, you will not have, like him, to fill 
sen satchel with musty old Greek and Latin books. Strive to excel in those 

ranches of learning which will be of every-day use to you; learn to read, write, 
cipher, (the curl of her little ruby lip hinted at the next word), above all, learn to 
— spell, (she could scarce restrain her laughter, even while her eyes were full of 
tears), and you may become a great man—no not a very great man, without other 
study or acquirement than these.’ 

‘¢ « How you can talk, Mary !’ said I, unable to repress my admiration for what 
I conceived to be her transcendant powers of speech. ‘ How did you get all this 
knowledge 

*** Oh, I have very little knowledge ; but what I have got as you must get it, if 
you ever get it, by study, hard siudy.’ 

** ¢ And I—will be idle no more. From this day— 

*¢ « What ? she demanded, and her eyes glowed with the lustre of the diamond. 

** ¢ From this day I will be idle no more. I will henceforward strive to acquire 
a character for industry in school as well as out of it. IfI do not learn now, it 
shall not be for want of attention.’ 

*¢¢ Oh! I aim so glad, Lynn,’ exclaimed the bright-eyed little beauty, shaking 
back the glossy ringlets which fell over her rosy cheeks and lily neck, and blushing 
deeply at her own eager joy, while she continued her delightful gossip, which I 
could have listened to for a century. ‘ Now you will soon be at the head of the 
class. 

** «IT want words to depict the astonishment of my parents and brothers and sis- 
ters when they saw me, for the first time in my life unbidden, take a chair by the 
fire, with a book in my hand, and busy myself till a late hour with studying the 
next day’s lesson, ‘The sheepish manner in which I commenced, together with the 
curiosity they evinced to know what had occasioned the change, and the odd ways 
they took to express their pleasure at the new direction given to my ideas, even 
now, when more than a quarter of a century has passed away, never fail to excite 
a smile, chastened as my feelings are by the recollection of the many individuals of 
that beloved circle who are laid in the grave.”’ 

** Our lessons were repeated, each successive day, in the morning, between 
schools, and after the classes were dismissed at night, until my acquirements stood 
out i bold relief from my former ignorance, and my master began to proclaim me a 
prodigy. 

“* My altered habits soon became the theme of the village. I gave up play en- 
tirely, concluded a firm treaty of peace, and stipulated for a full amnesty and obii- 
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vion of past offences with Jemmy Cleveland, Black Beck, and Ben Stewart, burned 
my bat and sold my shooting gun. Books now afforded me greater delight than 
ever boyish sports had done. It is unnecessary to say that my progress in learn- 
ing was great; for what will not untiring diligence, aided by a respectable share of 
talent, achieve? When one gives fifteen hours of the twenty-four to his studies, 
and dreams about them the remaining nine, it is hard if he do not imbibe a portion 
of their spirit. My little preceptress appeared to feel prouder than any one else of 
my improvement, and could scarce conceal her joy when, in less than three months, 
I stood at the head of the senior spelling-class, and received withal the master’s 
commendation for being the ‘ best reader and the readiest cipherer in the school.’ 
And when he called me to him, and shook my hand, and named me aloud as a happy 
example of what diligence and resolution could do towards improving and fortifying 
the mind, amidst the voices raised to testify their joy at my success, and concur- 
rence in the praise bestowed upon me, that of Mary was, at least by me, the most 
distinctly heard. I am sure I never felt so much pleasure before in helping her over 
the stile and the bridge as I did that night ; and it may be mentioned as another 
circumstance, evincing the peculiar nature of my feelings at the moment, that I 
passed the hours of a bright moonlight evening in repairing the hed e around the 
ant-hill.”’ 


Essays on Scuoot Krepine ; comprising Observations on the Quali- 
fications of Teachers, on School Government, and on the most approved 
Methods of Instruction in the various Branches of a useful Education. 
By an Experienced Teacher. Philadelphia: John Grigg. pp. 200. 


This copious title leaves little explanation of the plan and contents of the 
book necessary : and the best commendation we can give is, that it fulfils its 
promises. We regard the efforts to improve Teachers as one of the most,cer- 
tain omens that education of the young is really and permanently improving. 
Good teachers will have good scholars. 


THe Younc Duke, By the Author of Vivian Grey. New York: 
J. & J. Harper. 


This unveiling of the profligacies of high life must certainly convince the 
world of the fallacy of that sentiment of respect for rank and riches which 
has so long been cherished ; and thus far the work may be beneficial ; but 
had the matter depended on our decision, the ‘*‘ Young Duke ’’ would never 
have been reprinted or read in America. 


Romaw ANTIQUITIES, AND AncienT MytHotoGy; for Classical 
Schools. By Charles K. Dillaway, Instructor in the Boston Public 
Latin School. Boston: Lincoln & Edmands. 


This work may be warmly recommended. The Editor has admitted no- 
thing that the most pure-minded would scruple to place before the imagina- 
tion of the young. It will be found a valuable assistant in classical instruction 
in schools for young ladies as well as those of the other sex, for whom it was 
more particularly prepared. 
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Views 1n THE City or New York anv 1Ts Environs: Engraved 
under the immediate superintendenee of Mr. Dick, with Historical, To- 
pographical and Critical Illustrations by Theodore S. Fay. New York : 
Peabody & Co. 

Part II. contains four Plates ; City Hall, Navy Yard, Le Roy Place, and 
the Shot Tower. ‘These engravings are elegantly executed, and, as a speci- 
men of American skill, the work is deserving of every encouragement.. The 
Illustrations are in Mr. Fay’s best style, and all who have read the New York 
Mirror know the fascinating manner of the * Little Genius.”’ 


Tue Youne Laptes’ Cuass Book; a Selection of Lessons for Read- 
ing in Prose and Verse. By Ebenezer Bailey. Boston: Lincoln & Ed- 
mands. pp. 408. 

Mr. Bailey has long been known as the Principal of the Young Ladies’ 
High School in this city. He is an excellent instructor, and his experience 
has undoubiedly suggested the propriety of introducing reading books for fe- 
male pupils, selected with a more particular reference to feminine character 
and pursuits than those which are prepared for common schools. We think 
the idea a happy one, and that he has made a judicious selection, and the 
publishers a handsome volume, which will undoubtedly be very welcome to 
young ladies at school, and it will likewise be a valuable work for the domes- 
tic circle. 


First Book 1x Astronomy ; adapted to the use of Common Schools. 
Illustrated with Steel Plates. By Rev. J. L. Blake. Boston: Lincoln 
& Edmands. pp. 115. 

The aim of the author of this little treatise on Astronomy appears to have 
been, to prepare a book which should be intelligible and agreeable to the 
young. It is written for children, and hard terms, abstruse propositions, and 
Jong explanations are as much as possible avoided. | 

It is written in a style which children can understand, yet it is not ** baby 
talk.’? ‘The simplicity of the manner in which the various subjects are ex- 
plained and enforced is a high recommendation of the work, which is much 
needed in our common schools, where the chief astronomical knowledge hi- 
therto accessible has been of a kind to perplex rather than enlighten. 


DutcHMAN’s Firestpr’’ has, we understand, already passed 
through three editions. Our intention of noticing it more particularly, or giv- 
ing extracts is unnecessary, as our readers have probably read the whole, and 
formed their own opinion—favourable it must be—before this time. 


Note.—The Music has been delayed by the illness of the compositor this 
month ;—we shall give that, and the engraving also in our next. 
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